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the mortification of being twelfth man, and my one
match at Lord's in 1891 was limited by rain to three-
quarters of an hour on each day. But in 1890 we
played a curious match against Cheltenham: they
made a reasonable score: we were all out for 42. One
bowler took 8 wickets for 6 runs, made in two hits by
a future captain of Cambridge, the only member of
our side to score off him. We followed on, and as
I had made an unusual number of runs (it must have
been nearly 10) I was sent in first. Imagine our
amazement when the deadly bowler was not put on!
He did not appear till we had made 40 (when he at
once got me out): we made a big score and won the
match, in spite of my missing a catch at the crucial
moment.

Some thirty or forty years afterwards I found my-
self sitting at a City dinner next Sir Charles Haring-
ton, who told me he had been at Cheltenham and
proved to be my contemporary, I asked him if he
remembered the match, and the curious captaincy
which resulted in our victory. His answer was, " I
should think I do: I was the other bowler who was
put on instead! " But I confess that this story has
no moral, and I will spare my readers more of my
athletic reminiscences.

Incidentally I may remark that school novels
almost invariably suffer from the assumed necessity
that the hero shall achieve distinguished success.
The only brilliant exception is The Bending of a
Twig, in which his solitary athletic achievement is, as
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